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“PAST EVENTS SEERSHIP ” 


“Past Events Seership,” a study in Psychometry, by Dr. 
Gustav Pagenstecher, will be published early in June, as Part I 
of the Proceedings for 1922. It will be a book of about one hun- 
dred and forty pages. It is our intention to publish the remain- 
ing parts of these Proceedings for 1922 as soon as possible. 
They ought all to be in our members’ hands by autumn and to- 
gether will form a volume of about five hundred pages. We shall 
then take up the Proceedings for 1923 and get that out as soon 
as we can, so that, by 1924, we hope to be up to date once more. 

Dr. Pagenstecher is a physician of the City of Mexico whose 
professional and social standing is unimpeachable. He is a 
graduate of the University of Leipzig and has practised medicine 
in Mexico for thirty years. 

Sra. Maria Reyes de Z. is the daughter of a former federal 
general and state governor. She was given an education su- 
perior to that of most Mexican women and has a good intellect. 
She is a psychometrical psychic and does her work under hypnosis. 

Dr. Pagenstecher discovered her ability by accident in the 
course of hypnotizing her for insomnia. He then began experi- 
menting. 

On Dec. 3, 1919, Dr. Pagenstecher, having weighed fully the 
possible cost, announced at a meeting of the medical society in 
the city of Mexico, that it is possible to obtain the results of the 
ordinary exercise of the senses apart from their actual exercise, 
and asked that an entry of his statements be entered upon the 
minutes and that delegates be appointed to witness the experi- 
ments. This was done. The commission was convinced of the re- 
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sults, which it could not explain, and so testified. (See Journal 
for August, 1920). The head of this commission was Dr. 
Monjaras, former General Inspector of Public Health for the 
Republic of Mexico. 

In 1920 the Principal Research Officer of the A. S. P. R. 
went to Mexico and secured impressive results. (See Journal for 
Jan., 1922, and Vol. XV of the Proceedings). His records are 
not included in the forthcoming volume, with one exception. 

Dr. Pagenstecher’s work, the title of which is of his own 
choosing, is an exceedingly valuable contribution to the subject 
of Psychometry and should be read by everyone who is inter- 
ested. It will be issued in regular course to our members paying 
ten dollars and upwards; to our associate members, paying five 
dollars a year, who are receiving the Journal, and to others we 
shall be glad to forward it on receipt of the price—$2.50 post- 
paid. 

One of the interesting features of the case is that Sra. de Z. 
was not a Spiritualist and had no theories on the subject previous 
to this accidental discovery of her powers, while Dr. Pagenstecher 
up to that time had been a materialist. 

As a preparation for the study of this case, we are trans- 
lating and printing what Prof. Richet has to say on Psychometry 
in his Métapsychique. Prof. Richet has written a great text 
book on this whole field, which every future investigator will 
have to take into account, and to which all future work will have 
to be related. It is only by related study that any progress can 


be made. 
F. E. 


NINE SITTINGS WITH MRS. HERSEY 
(ConcLupDED) 


EIGHTH SITTING, April 17, 1920 


After the previous visit to Mrs. Hersey, I did not see her again, 
or send her any word, or hear any word of her, until spring, when 
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i telephoned for an appointment for a private sitting. Over the 
telephone she asked me if I had been to her before, and did not 
seem to place me, but when she saw me she recognized me affection- 
ately, and said they had spoken of me often when gathering for the 
circles. She said she had been quite ill for a while, but was all 
right now. I took her a little bunch of yellow daisies. 

It was half past eleven in the morning, and we sat facing each 
other in two chairs in her inner sitting-room, as we had sat at the 
earlier private session which she had given me. The room was dark- 
ened by pulling the shades down, but there was plenty of light to see 
clearlv. The chairs were so arranged that my right arm on the arm 
of my chair met hers on the right of her chair, and most of the time 
she held my hand in hers. So I scrawled my notes with my left 
hand on sheets of paper in my lap, and these covered four small 
pages, from which I wrote out full notes a few hours later. Certain 
phrases I remembered very clearly, others I worded as much as pos- 
sible as they were spoken. 

As she took my hand, I was conscious of a strong current similar 
to electricity, and she said, “Oh, there is a great deal of power. 
Have you ever done this yourself?” 

(No, not at all, except a little writing sometimes. ) 

“It’s funny, lately, as I begin to go under, I want to say,— 
‘Now here comes the water.’ I feel it coming.” 

Mrs. Hersey here went into trance and pulled her hand away 
from mine. 

“Florence” controlled, and the medium took my hand again. 
She prayed that light and peace and faith in God and all good should 
help us. 

“The yellow flowers you have brought are the color of your 
aura,—the yellow seems to belong to you and you represent love, 
force, and modesty.” 

(106) Yellow, mentioned three times in this sitting as my 
color, and that of my mother and husband also, is truly the 
favorite of us all three. My husband often said that yellow had 
a positively chemical effect on him. My mother loved it, gave 
me yellow things. I always have yellow in the flowers by their 
graves and by their pictures, whatever other colors there may also 
be. And my husband and I have used yellow on all the walls of 
our homes. In taking the flowers to Mrs. Hersey, however, this 
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would not have been apparent, as one time I had taken pink, an- 
other white, and usually nothing at all. 

“ Dear child, I am glad to see you. You bring a lovely gentle 
power with you. And you are meeting what life brings you just as 
you always have,—you do not assert yourself to say, ‘I will,’ but as 
things come to you, you say, ‘I can,’-—and you do.” 

(107) This is reminiscent of the first message she ever gave 
me, telling me that always I had met difficulties as they came, and 
gone on. And it seems to sum up much of my experience. 

Loving spirits help you in all,—they guide and lead you, you 
cannot go wrong. You are pure and good, and you are a medium. 
Lend yourself to such messages as come naturally and sweetly to 
you. I can say this,—flowers must be cherished, their colors truly 
blended to harmonize, to do the work of good they can then accom- 
plish,—if their colors clash it hampers their effect. But in your 
work you never blend the colors except in the right way,—you feel 
the harmonious way to work and influence people, just as you ar- 
range flowers harmoniously.” 

(108) Mrs. Hersey has never seen me arrange flowers, if this 
message applies practically, nor has Mrs. Dale. But I do espe- 
cially love to work over flowers, in my home or in a garden. 

“ Many loving spirits, your dear man first of all, are constantly 
with you. He is in what we call the second sphere. His feet do not 
touch the earth, but he is more with you still than here. He sees 
the way open into the bright life ahead, but hesitates to go too far 
lest he yield to its beauty and joys and lose the way back to you.” 

(I pray never to hold him back, but to help him on.) 

“He is not earthbound, never fear. But his greatest happiness 
and interest is with you, in your home, and among those dear to him 
on earth. He goes from one home to another, helps and guides you.” 

(109) I had received what seemed to me like messages from 
my husband when I visited relatives in New England, in two dif- 
ferent places, and during a visit to his mother, also in other places 
where I had stopped. And in his brothers’ homes he always 
seemed near. Of course the message may be merely a general 
one. 

“When you sleep, he takes your spirit in his arms. Over here 
your spirit is known. You leave your body and return, both through 
the right side. At death the spirit leaves from the feet up, out 
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- through the top of the head, never to return. Your life and his, 


together, goes on in perfect love. His aura, too, is yellow, tinged 
with the red of love,—faint red because it is refined, spiritual now. 
A beautiful spirit is his, and it was beautiful on earth. Oh, dear 
child, I see much ahead of you,—take it as it comes. It cannot all 
be easy, all good,—but I see great things awaiting you. You have 
said, ‘I can,’ first, and when your sorrow came you said it again, 
and faced it and conquered; now the last, the future, waits. God 
and guardian angels and our dear Jesus help you to meet and take 
all that comes. Do not fear to receive it all. It is yours. Your 
spirit, long ago, in other conditions, prepared itself for what it now 
attains. Good-bye, my blessing on you. Amen.” 

Mrs. Hersey then shook violently, released my hand, twisted in 
her chair, her teeth chattered, and her face expressed effort and 
pain. She whispered, “ My dear,—my girl,”—felt for my hand, and 
I took hers. She shuddered and again tried to speak, whispering 
disjointed syllables, and twisting about, her teeth chattering, sud- 
denly leaned to me, grasped my hand in both of hers, grabbing me 
above the wrist on the arm, and tried to speak. I tried to quiet her, 
asking her to take it slowly and easily, and saying that everything 
was all right. But she dropped my hands, sat back in her chair, 
stretched her chin out and shook. Then suddenly she sat up straight 
and strong, with the “ Ugh!” ejaculation that introduces Moonson. 

“How do?” Shaking hands,—“ Nice little lady, how do? I 
came help medie. You good man here, try speak, close her throat up, 
could not. He—what you call?—over—anxious,” trouble in get- 
ting this word. “He say he worry about you, work so hard, but 
glad you little better now. Short time ago he worry because you just 
jump, jump, jump,”—gesture—“ from one thing to ’nother. Still 
busy. He say, tell you choose work that bring money,—let other 
go. Rest more. Try to rest, he say so. 

(110) Applicable, and not known to Mrs. Hersey. 

“He fine, handsome man,—nice hair, nice forehead, nice eyes, 
nice nose,—he say ‘ more,’—laugh.” 

(111) He always joked about his nose, which worried him a 
good deal, as he wished it were larger and straighter! This 
could hardly have been known to Mrs. Hersey or any one but 
intimates of his. 

“ He tall, fine figure,—just a boy. Now he say he know changes 
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in he family since he came over. Maro—— marowitch 
that marowitch ?” 

(I can’t get that. Ask him to be clearer.) 

“Now what that? He must plain. He laugh. What that ?”— 
painfully,—* Marriage.” 

(Oh, a marriage. Tell him I know.) 

(112) A young cousin of his, whom we had seen and loved 
on one of our western tours, had been married since his death. 


This took place in the far West, and could not have been known 
to Mrs. Hersey. 


“Now he say Henry, Henry. You know?” 

(Yes. What about him?) 

“He say something new there. He say he intur— intr— in-ter- 
rust-er.” 

(Interested, yes. That must be the new baby.) 

“ He laugh, nod head, Yes. He say, he know changes in fam’ly.” 

(113) Though I thought this message referred to the new 
baby and the medium accepted my suggestion, it might have been 
a forecast of a new business enterprise which his brother and I 
undertook together in July, and which we had not thought about 
at this time. Such a vague message might be open to various in- 
terpretations. 

“He say Bill is with him.” 

(That is nice.) 

(114) His father, whose nickname had been already given in 
the third sitting, in June, 1919, and who had not been mentioned 
by this name since. 

“Now what that? Oh! Now he say tell you he know ’bout 
Margaret. He no show me that is of blood, re-la-sha—, you know 
what I mean?” 

(Not a blood relation ?) 

“ Yes, big, hard word. I say, ‘ blood,’ or ‘not blood.’ He show 
Margaret not blood, but close, close. He say he know about.” 

(That is nice, I will tell her.) 

“ Now he laugh and say, ‘ Mary has been going through a lot of 
work, hasn’t she?’ ” 

(Yes, indeed.) 

(115) The messages introducing these two names and the 
manner of their presentation is especially interesting. Margaret 


what 
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is the name of our Jamaican servant, who worshipped the ground 
my husband walked on, and who was especially devoted to him 
during his brief, fatal illness. She often talks of him, and, with 
the imaginative faculty of her race, describes dreams and visions 
of him, and has her little ceremonies of welcoming and doing 
things for him still in our home. She was an intimate part of 
our life together, going with us when we travelled to other cities, 
and surely answering the description, “ close, close.” To make 
the message more interesting, however, the wife of my husband’s 
older brother, our sister-in-law, is named Margaret, but in the 
intimacy of the family we invariably call her “ Mary.” An out- 
sider, therefore, would think of our sister-in-law as “‘ Margaret,” 
while we would think of her,as “ Mary,” and to us “ Margaret ” 
would suggest our maid. There is no other Mary in our im- 
mediate family or home circle. Now if Mrs. Hersey had spent 
time in hunting up information about our family,—and I do 
not believe that she had, else she could have told us many things 
long before this, which she never did,—but suppose she had made 
inquiries, she might easily have found the name of our sister-in- 
law, who is well-known,—might even have found that a “ Mary ” 
was tucked away in her name unknown to the public,—but the 
wording of these two messages, and an emphasis laid on the 
spoken word “ Mary,” as if distinguishing one person from an- 
other and indicating two different people, gave exactly the sort 
of distinction that my husband and I were accustomed to use with 
these two names. Moreover the close juxtaposition seemed to 
call my attention to this familiar contrast. And “ Mary” had 
indeed just “ been going through a lot of work,”—a most strenu- 
ous time, which would fit the message. 

“ He know that. Now he say he dear mother not so well as he 
want her be. Not sick, but not so well as you think. Tell her be 
careful, he say he want her take care of herself. He watch her. His 
sister is with him.” 

(116) Each spring, when his mother would move to the 
country for the summer, my husband would beg her to be care- 
ful of herself. He was always fearful of her overdoing. The 
sister has already been mentioned in other sittings. 

(I will tell his mother.) 

“She must try hard to relax,—tell her try hard to relax,—she 
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too hard to this help of his, like this”—rapping on arm of chair,— 
“ get soft to this help of his, so will be easier for her. Tell her let 
go, relax.” 

(117) She is inclined to be nervously tense. 

“ Now he say he know Dick, his Dick, is well, and so good friend 
to you, but he say tell other Dick,—Norr— Norton, he has not made 
that million yet. He watch.” 

(118) My husband often joked Dick Norton on the million 
he was going to make. Mrs. Hersey could not possibly have 
known about this. 

“ In-ter-rust-er in that oil. Ore- ore-.” 

(What is it, something about ore?) 

“No, not right, not that word,—can’t say that hard word he 
speak. He say tell Dick some other deal of his, he see dark streak 
in vapor round,—something tricky, that it, look out.” 

(All right.) 

(119) Dick Norton’s oil business had already been mentioned 
in a previous sitting. With reference to the prediction of ‘‘ some- 
thing tricky,” in the following July the Nortons went south on 
business, and while there a cousin of theirs was shot to death in 
his office, and Mr. Norton had to take charge of the investiga- 
tion. 

“Many spirits here. Do not want too many.” Dropped my 
hand a moment, rubbed the medium’s hands together, then took 
mine again. ‘“‘ Your mother’s spirit is close to you, so bright and 
beautiful, a wonderful spirit. Her aura is yellow too. She looks 
at the flowers and holds them. She too helps you and has helped 
your husband,—do not like his name, hard to say,—letter S.—Jus’ 
call him ‘husban’.’ Your mother has a pretty little hand, she great 
helper. She love you, great love.” 

(120) Her hand was just as described. 

“Now your husban’ bring forward by the hand beautiful young 
girl, of your blood, been over here some time,—great dark eyes, very 
dark anyway, and ”—gesturing—“ under eyes, very full, dark, and 
long eyelashes, think she never came before to any see- see- this, 
what you call?” 

( Séance ?) 

“Yes. You husban’ draw her in to send her love to you.” 

(Can you tell her name?) 
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“ Begin with E. E— Ellano— Elinor— Elinora— ” 

(What else ?) 

“That not quite right. Then T— T— Oh, hard name, can not 
speak that.” 

(Ask my husband if it is Emily.) 

The medium turned her head, as she did in all these messages, as 
tho’ listening to some one. 

“Thank you. Yes, that it,” pleased. 

(I am glad, and that last name would be hard for you.) 

(121) My cousin, Emily Tewksbury, who died in girlhood, 
long ago in New Hampshire, was my dearest companion and 
like my sister all through our school days She was strikingly 
beautiful, very dark, and her great dark eyes had circles under- 
neath them very striking in one so young. The medium’s gesture, 
as she said, “‘ very full, dark, under eyes,’ seemed to indicate 
these circles. It is interesting to note that just a few weeks be- 
fore this sitting I had received what seemed like a communica- 
tion from this same cousin, although such a thing had never be- 
fore come through from her. This was not known to any one in 
New York, and could not have been known to Mrs. Hersey. 

“ Speak better than I used to, but find big words hard. But have 
forgotten how to speak Innernun now. Innernun young lady come 
to class now, spik Innernun. Me understan her but no can answer 
in Innernun.” 

(That is interesting. ) 

“ Now lady here say tell you very clear her name is Susan.” 

(Oh, I am glad to hear from her.) 

(122) Moonson’s rather naive admission, if conscious on 
Mrs. Hersey’s part, might more naturally have been omitted. So 
gratuitous an admission seems to argue the medium submerged. 
The reference to “ Susan” brought to mind a devoted friend of 
my mother’s by that name, who died several years ago. 

“She say she had not expected to have this pleasure, feels she 
should not stay. Now you mother show me, by her side, a beauti- 
ful little spirit like child, never had earth experience except as baby, 


very fair,—she is throwing flowers at you from basket. Did you 
mother have little girl child ?” 


( Yes.) 
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(123) Besides my baby brother, already mentioned by Mrs. 
Hersey, there were two baby girl sisters, who died in infancy. 

“She say you two were together in Rome once, show me great 
marble steps, sort of big lantern in one side, you two with flowers, 
of royal blood then,—why, an’ you man there, too, royal, with you. 
This long, long ago.” 

(Well, well!) 

(124) I find no special connection with anything here. 

“ Now man with you husban’, he too theatter—” 

(Theatrical ?) 

“Yes. He say he went with same sickness you man had. He 
bow an’ go on.” 

(125) I do not recognize this. 

“Now Charles is here, of you father’s blood, back in fam’ly.” 

(I do not seem to remember now. But there was a friend of his 
named Charles. ) 

“No, blood. I say blood. He show me this. And John is here, 
his fam’ly.” 


. 


(Yes, that is right.) 


(126) There is a living Charles in my father’s family, but 
I do not recall one who is dead. My father’s father was named 
John, also a brother. 

“Nother Charles, and a soldier.” 

(127) A close family friend, who fought in the Civil War. 

“You husban’ keep saying Alonzo.” 

(I cannot think.) 


(128) I have heard my family speak of an acquaintance by 
this name, but have never heard of his death. 

“Now, ‘nother actor come, beautiful face, very fine nose,—ex- 
cuse, if more cloudy, face would look like Christ. Think he have 
play that part, he show face like that. He *bout same age as your 
husban’, *bout same size.” 

(1 will try to think.) 

“Fine nose, beautiful face and eyes.” 

(129) I could not identify this. 

“Oh, now little girl with flames all roun’, say love to Virgie— 
Virg’n—” 

( Virginia ?) 
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“Yes. She say whole fam’ly made happy by this belief, papa, 
mamma, all of them.” 

(That is good.) 

(130) Again referring to Mrs. Waring’s child. 

“They no close to you, but she fond of you.” 


(I am glad.) 
“Too many here,’—the medium dropped my hand again for a 
few seconds, then took it again. “ Now one of your family come, 


elder person, her face full of wrinkles still, she went over not long 
ago, but before the new year,—she not a mother, but motherly. 
Think people called her ‘ mother.’ 

(131) This may refer to my great-aunt who died the previ- 
ous September, and whose image would produce a motherly im- 
pression. She was unmarried. 

“Moonson must go now. Stay too long. But came to help. 
Like you, little lady, will help you.” 

(Thank you, Moonson.) 

“Goo-bye, I goin’ now.” 

The control changed, and the medium assumed the gentle smile 
of “ Alice.” She took my hand. 

“How do you do, my dear? I have been here, but he has helped 
strengthen the medium, so I thought best for him to continue. You 
are a medium. There is one named Sarah who tried to speak, I 
just tell you her name to satisfy her.” 

(Thank you, Alice.) 

(132) Sarah always comes, and the only Sarah whom I re- 
member, now dead, being a cousin of my remote childhood, I 
have wondered about this persistent personality. Cousin “ Sally” 
was of an older generation. 

“ Now where is the sixth of his blood that your husband shows 
me? Let me count. One, two, three, four, five——where is the 
sixth ?” 

(Can it be himself ?) 

“No, on earth-plane. His mother, brother, another brother, 
two more, five—but he shows a sixth, of his own blood, you under- 
stand.” 

(Well, that would be right if he does not count just the younger 
generations. ) 


(133) At this time, there were living his mother, two broth- 
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ers, an uncle, and grandmother and grandfather,—no others of 
his immediate family. 

“The reason I ask,—I fear, I think one of his blood is going 
over, he seems ready for them.” 

(Is it an elderly person ?) 

“ Do not get that, but he is not troubled.” 

(134) His grandmother and grandfather both died within 
the following year. 

“ Dear child, take whatever your power brings to you, you are a 
medium. But I think you will develop slowly, do not force it. Later, 
after warm weather, you are going where it is quiet. Then more will 
come to you. And in your work and life too, I see great develop- 
ment and new things, but not till after the warm weather. You 
have had changes. Rest now. Your husband’s spirit and yours 
were together in another incarnation before this,——when you come 
over they will be joined together again, here, and he says—tell you 
that together you will take up here your work of acting, for your 
art will come to its fine development, your work will blossom here. 

“There are many others here, but I cannot let them all speak,— 
understand, they do not wear their names on their brows. They 
do not need them. When you come over your name will not be 
needed,—every one will know you. But when they come to you, 
they take their names from you,—you supply that, to help them 
speak and identify themselves. 

“God bless and keep you, dear. I must go. Be brave and of 
good cheer and faith. You cannot go wrong. You are led and 
guided by those who love you and watch over you, and your spirit 
knows the way. Good-bye.” 

During the course of Alice’s control, she also spoke of spirits 
being able to decide to re-incarnate for a special purpose and for a 
certain period of time, and if two mates agreed to re-incarnate and 
meet again in the flesh, they would surely find each other in time, 
though their families might live in lands distant from each other, 
and of varied nationalities and circumstances. I listened to all such 
theories in Mrs. Hersey’s messages with interest and merely report 
them as a part of what she said through her controls. 

After the sitting, Mrs. Hersey received a telephone call, and I 
heard her declining to undertake more appointments for the day, 
saying that she had just concluded one, and would have another in 
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the afternoon. I think she never held many sittings in a day, dur- 
ing the period of my acquaintance with her, and her fees were small, 
—one dollar for the circles, three for a private sitting. 

In summarizing results from the foregoing private session, I find 
such characteristic allusions as those touching Dick Norton’s “ mil- 
lion,”’—the joke about the size of my husband’s nose,—the marriage 
of the young western cousin, in which my husband would have been 
especially interested—the names Margaret and Mary called to at- 
tention in our familiar way; the description of Emily, so true and 
unknown to Mrs. Hersey or Mrs. Dale,—the fixing of the color yel- 
low on all three people who particularly loved it; and even the less 
definite messages of advice, because they were what my husband 
would have said to me, and hardly what one not knowing my every- 
day life would have guessed at,—all these points impress me as be- 
ing beyond the scope of Mrs. Hersey’s possible normal knowledge, 
and in the atmosphere of the interview I received also the feeling of 
honesty and rightness, not the feeling of being exploited or sounded. 
This had persisted, in spite of reasonable scepticism, through my en- 
tire experience with Mrs. Hersey. 


NINTH SITTING, May 10, 1920. 


There were present,—besides Mrs. Hersey,—Mrs. Miller, Mrs. 
Porter, the French woman, and some one called “ Mollie,” and I, 
and the sitting lasted from three-thirty until five-thirty in the after- 
noon. 

“ Florence” began as usual. Her prayers, which seem to me to 
have come in a lighter trance state of Mrs. Hersey’s, before she 
was under very deep, usually began with some reference to local 
conditions or subjects which we had been discussing before Mrs. 
Hersey went into trance. For instance, in this case, Mrs. Miller 
had brought lilacs and appleblossoms, and the prayer began with 
an appreciation of the beauty of the spring blossoms, and the com- 
ing forth of life, new life, of the spirit as well as of the growing 
things. 

Next a woman spirit, speaking especially to Mrs. Porter, but 
also to the circle, spoke of an orchard across the river, where she had 
walked in spring, years ago, between the rows of trees, and an- 
other had walked with her. Flowery, prettily romantic. 

A spirit of great dignity, giving no name, then came to the 
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French woman, saying that it was probably on this earth three or 
four thousand years ago. This control also talked of flowers and 
trees, especially the latter, and compared them with men. It said 
they do not die out any more than men do, but are transmuted into 
other forms, after bearing fruit to perpetuate their race here, and 
falling to physical decay. 

“ Ada Rehan ” then came, and spoke to “ Mollie” very lovingly. 
.She also spoke to me, and said my husband was often with her. 
‘The theatres there were very wonderful, she said, and she sat at the 
feet of the greatest artists of other years. I asked for word of her 
sister, whom I knew, not naming which sister,—but she was leaving, 
and only murmured, “I will tell her.” 

“ Mollie’s ” father came next. He said he had been such a be- 
liever during his life in “hell and damnation,” that at first after 
his death he seemed to take pleasure in tormenting the dear one left 
behind with unhappy visions of him “like a devil.” But now a 
“big Indian” had led him into the light, and he had been through 
fields upon fields of flowers. “ The clothes are beautiful,” he said, 
“and we can step into the light and be purified and refreshed.” He 
gave personal messages to Mollie. 

Afterwards, Moonson greeted the circle and shook hands with 
each person present. He said he had only stepped in for a moment 
to strengthen the medium, and asked us to tell Mrs. Hersey that 
it was he and not her daughter who had sent her a message about 
her personal affairs several days before. When we repeated this to 
ker after the sitting, she explained that she had thought a business 
suggestion had come to her from her daughter, but that it might very 
well have been Moonson, adding, “ Naturally we are apt to think 
those things come from those we love.” 

Moonson addressed me as “ nice lady,” and said my husband was 
here and would speak. He also said it was he (Moonson) who had 
helped “ Mollie’s ” father. 

The next personality purported to be my husband, who com- 
municated at some length, talking on things in general to the cir- 
cle, and often the medium held my hand across the table. He said 
that his wings had not sprouted yet, that he was close to earth. He 
was glad that I had broken off that work, that it was right to do so, 
—I had done all the hard part, and all that was my duty,—let some 
one else finish it. 
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(135) This applies to some work I had undertaken under par- 
ticularly difficult conditions, work not mentioned in the papers or 
known to any one in the Hersey group, and which I had finally 
resigned after getting it under way and running. 

He said my work was in the theatre, and he was glad that I was 
taking it up again. 

(136) This came true in July, and was not even planned at 
the time of this sitting. 

He spoke of how very happy we were always, but recalled espe- 
cially the days “ before the dollars came in so easily,” when we were 
“ working up” together. These truly had been wonderful days. 

Wallack, McCullough, Modjeska, and many other actors were 
here today, he said. 

(137) Two weeks previous to this afternoon, I had met and 
talked with some relatives of Modjeska,—a fact unknown to any 
one present. 

He said he knew about Louise. 

(138) A friend by this name had visited me recently,—not 
mentioned or known to the Hersey group. 

He said he often dropped in at the club, and was glad that they 
thought of him so often. “ They drank to me the other night.” 

(139) I had received a letter, written March 3lst, from one 
of my husband’s close friends, which said,—‘*‘ Last night we gave 
the dinner to T— D—. You will be glad to know that we drank 
a toast, standing and in silence, to dear old Shelley.” This was 
a dinner, not announced in the press, and not of a public nature, 
at my husband’s favorite club. I cannot imagine that news of 
it could have leaked to Mrs. Hersey. The recipient of the din- 
ner had been an old employee of the club, no one known to out- 
siders. 

“Tell the boys the ouija-board is silly.” 

(140) One of his brothers had been trying it. Unknown 
even to me at this time. 

There were several cloudy remarks, one about “a president,” 
which did not come clearly, one that people seemed to think there 
would be a good deal of fever, typhus and small-pox, this summer, 
and other vague messages. 

Then “ Frederick” spoke, to the circle, and to me he said that 
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a “lady who had been over about three weeks ” seemed to be try- 
ing to come to me. I could not place her. 

The little French boy came to his mother; Mrs. Porter’s brother 
talked with her of family matters; Mollie’s fiancé, who died, com- 
municated with her; and a message purported to come from my 
Aunt Josephine,—that she had never come through before but that 
I was named for her and she sent her love. She had been suggested 
at the first sitting which I attended at Mrs. Hersey’s. 

“Sunflower ” gave messages to every one. She said my father 
was there, holding a little girl, evidently my sister, by the hand. He 
looked like me, she said. And Sarah was there. 

(141) My father, little sister and Sarah have all been intro- 
duced at other sittings. I do resemble my father, and my mother 
as well. 

And Sunflower also said a Theresa, who was not of my blood, 
was there, and she seemed to see her in a theatre dressing-room. 

(142) Some years ago I had a theatre maid named Theresa. 
My mother had been interested in her. I have since lost trace of 
her, and do not know whether she is still living. 

She mentioned the “ two Dicks,” and said “ Thomas ” was there, 
and then turned as if to some one, asking for a last initial, “as there 
were so many.” It was a letter, she said, with a little mark in the 
middle, like an E or a B. I asked if it were an F, thinking of an 
elderly friend who had died some years before. As if in answer to 
my doubt, she said it was not an elderly man. 

(143) Friends named Thomas E. and Thomas F., elderly, 
and a young friend named Thomas D., are “ over there.” 

“ And Dr. Bourne is here.” 

(144) The friend named Thomas F. was a doctor, and his 
rather unusual and long last name ended with “ bourne,”—Fray- 
bourne [Pseudonym, carefully selected, to reproduce the name- 
combination }. 


Sunflower said I must be getting messages by writing, and thought 
1 would get poems. 


After the French lady’s father had sent messages, “ Alice” con-_ 


cluded the séance with a prayer. 

In this sitting, the messages concerning my own work, the visit 
ef my friend Louise, the reference to the club incident, and the 
ouija-board, the maid Theresa, and possibly the attempt to get over 
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the name Fraybourne, a family closely connected with my life at 
one period, seem to me worthy of note. 
* * * * * 

On June 9th, 1920, Mrs. Dale telephoned that she had attended 
a circle at Mrs. Hersey’s and that my husband had sent some mes- 
sages. I was unable to visit her again that spring, but on the 
thirtieth of August I called up Mrs. Hersey’s home to see if she were 
holding her circles during the warm weather. Some one replied that 
the psychic had been very ill for eight weeks with a severe heart 
attack, but that she was recovering. She would, however, be un- 
able to see any one for several weeks. An unusually busy period 
ensued for me, so that I could attend to nothing but the immediate 
work before me. On November 30, 1920, Mrs. Dale called at my 
home when I was away, and left word that Mrs. Hersey had died, 
—a message that brought me genuine sorrow, as she inspired affec- 
tion personally, as well as interest in her work. 

I have tried to keep this record of the Hersey sittings as faith- 
ful as possible to the original notes, with no attempt at literary form 
or style, lest I distort or color the messages. Here and there I 
have omitted repetitions, and, as already explained, some names have 
been replaced by pseudonyms. Otherwise it is practically a tran- 
script of the original record, which Dr. Prince has read, and which is 
at his disposal. 

It should be borne in mind that Mrs. Hersey held her circles 
every Monday, and that the number of her private sittings was 
doubtless great, and that in the course of a year I visited her only 
nine times, seven times at the circles, when I shared attention with 
others, and only twice privately. 

Had the person who introduced me told all she knew about me, 
—which I am assured she did not,—and had Mrs. Hersey then had 
the time and energy to hunt up every available bit of information 
about my husband and myself,—a course of action not borne out by 
the material given (and not given) by her in trance,—there would 
still remain, out of the messages relayed to me, a surprising number 
of details beyond her possible normal knowledge. These I have 
noted as they occurred, and while I have tried always to indicate 
any information or suggestions supplied by me to her, in the case 
of evidential matter I have often not taken the space to prove how 
impossible of normal knowledge the facts would seem to be. 
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To take only one instance, and not dwelling on those intimate 
messages referring to my husband in the private sittings and else- 
where,—I doubt very much if there is now any one at all besides 
myself, and Theresa, if she still lives, who knows or remembers 
that she was my theatre dresser some fifteen years ago. I had not 
thought of her for a long time. I cannot think of any way in which 
Mrs. Hersey could stumble on the information. And any one will 
acknowledge that the message does not bear the earmarks of chance 
guessing. This is one of so many such correct bits of information, 
that I believe I am not unduly credulous in crediting Mrs. Hersey 
with a genuine psychic gift. 

Moreover, I have taken pains to report those general messages in 
which I personally can see no value, and the gist of her remarks to 
others in the circles, hoping that the proportion of “ patter” and 
message-bearing may be suggested as faithfully as possible. How 
much of the material may be attributed to her subconscious, 
whether the “controls ” were really such in many instances even if 
their inspiration came from spirit sources,—these and other ques- 
tions are beyond my knowledge, although I may be allowed my im- 
pressions,—but I would again assert my belief in a basic power and 
honesty of intention in the medium. 

The simple, reverent atmosphere of Mrs. Hersey’s sittings, her 
own womanly personality with its gentle, cheery graciousness and 
lack of theatricality, the filtering through of information such as 
those beloved ones might give if they could speak, and which an out- 
sider could hardly choose and word so convincingly.—these are hard 
things to reproduce in solid print. For any possible scientific value, 
the report must speak for itself. 

JosEPHINE HULL. 
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THE CASE OF THE INTELLECTUAL ME- 
DIUMSHIP OF PROFESSOR SAN TOLIQUIDO 
AND THE SPIRITISTIC HYPOTHESIS * 


Professor Santoliquido was, up to 1906, a convinced material- 
ist. 

Holding the office of Minister of Public Health of the King- 
dom of Italy, founder of the International Society of Public 
Hygiene, extremely absorbed in his high and difficult functions, 
be seemed truly armed against no matter what attack of a senti- 
mental or poetic character. Furthermore, his purely material- 
istic education (that of all the doctors of his generation) had 
left on him an imprint that seemed indelible. He knew nothing 
of metapsychics and any allusion to mediumistic phenomena 
simply made him shrug his shoulders. 

Thirteen years later, in 1919, in the prime of life and the full 
flower of his intelligence, Professor Santoliquido played a pre- 
ponderating role in the foundation of the International Meta- 
psychic Institute and its Committee chose him for President. 

Between these two dates, 1906-1919, what happened? What 
was the origin of the complete revolution which took place in the 
mentality of the Professor? Was it, as with so many others, 
bereavement caused by the war or some great disappointment 
that brutally overturned all his settled ideas? Not at all. It 
was purely and simply the teaching of the facts. Professor 
Santoliquido has not experienced and has not had to experience 
a moral revolution of the sentimental order. But, on the con- 
trary, accustomed to observe the facts, and to take account only 
of the facts, he has not been able to refuse his attention to meta- 
psychic phenomena, after having had the opportunity, unex- 
pected and unsought, of establishing them. 





* Translation by Frederick Edwards and Mme. Dario from 
an article by Dr. Geley appearing in the Revue Métapsychique 
for March-April, 1922. The article by Professor Santoliquido 
appeared in the Revue Métapsychique for Jan.-Feb., 1922. 
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Placed in the presence of a remarkable and complex case of 
mediumship, he studied it, at first a little in spite of himself and 
with scepticism; then, as his suspicion was dissipated, with in- 
creasing interest. 

This study he was able to pursue for many years in the midst 
of his own family, without being rebuffed by difficulties and the 
hazards belonging to physical mediumship. And without being 
deflected or distracted from his lofty governmental and scientific 
mission. 

The Professor observed, at first, under conditions that gave 
him absolute certitude, the reading of his own thought by a 
medwmistic personality. This first established fact, so unex- 
pected, upset him completely. 

Then he discovered that the mediumistic personality had an- 
other faculty, more revolutionary still than mind reading: 
namely, lucidity—lucidity im the present, and even in the future. 

Furthermore, there were transmitted, through the instru- 
mentality of the medium, messages of a remarkable elevation and 
of great beauty; messages of which the ideas and style had 
nothing in common with those of the medium or of the Profes- 
sor. Through many years and with a remarkable constancy the 
phenomena unrolled, as if they were produced and directed by an 
entity, well characterized, autonomous and distinct, in appear- 
ance, from the medium. 

The Professor understood then that mediumship poses an im- 
mense problem, scientific and philosophic; that every elevated 
spirit has not only the right but the imperative duty to pre-oc- 
cupy himself with this problem. He conformed his own conduct 
without hesitation to this conviction, he studied la métapsychique 
and he placed resolutely, in the service of this new science, his 
great abilities of organization and of inspiration. 

In the two reports of his experience, published in Nos. 7 and 8 
of the Revue Métapsychique the Professor has limited himself 
systematically to stating the facts, without attempting any in- 
terpretation. 

We are going now, in our turn, to examine this remarkable 


case and to ask ourselves what is that philosophic conclusion that 
it carries. 
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We shall not return to the theoretical discussions for or 
against the spiritistic hypothesis. 

I shall place myself simply at the point of view to which I 
have come—which is the following: 

“ Metapsychics demonstrates that the organocentric ma- 
terialistic conception is false; that the survival of the thinking 
individuality, at the death of the organism, is not only possible, 
but probable.” 

“The examination of a given case, for or against the spirit 
hypothesis, ought to be made simply in the light of good sense.” 

We shall ask ourselves solely then whether, in the Santoliquido 
case, the calculation of probability, based on common sense, is 
favorable or contrary to the hypothesis of spirit action. 

Let us say at once; our judgment can be altogether different, 
according as we consider this case analytically or synthetically, 
in the successive details or in their ensemble. 

In our opinion, it is possible and even easy to explain all these 
episodes, taken separately, by the supra-normal faculties of the 
medium. But, when one assembles these episodes for an interpre- 
tation of the whole, one cannot but be struck by the clearly 
spiritoid allure of the case. 

These two points ought to be well weighed if one wishes to 
give a truly rational opinion and to sum up methodically. 


ANALYTICAL STUDY 


If we consider, one after the other, each of the episodes, we 
are naturally led to explain them by the subconscious and supra- 
normal faculties of the medium. 

The fact of mental questions receiving an adequate response 
raises anew the question of a strict mind-to-mind communion be- 
tween the Professor and the medium, Louise. 

Nothing is more elementary than to suppose, between her and 
him, a telepathic bond, a rapport comparable to that which 
unites a magnetiser to his subject. The fact that the conscious 
will of the Professor did not act is not a sufficient objection; it is 
possible legitimately to suppose a subconscious collaboration in- 
finitely more powerful than a conscious rapport, which manifests 
itself in the marvels that have been revealed to us. 
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One can conceive how the preoccupations, even latent and 
subconscious, of the Professor were able to produce on the men- 
tality of Louise repercussions which translated themselves in the 
mechanism of the table-speaking, or of automatic writing. 

If the result of the experiments points to a subconscious col- 
laboration of the Professor and the medium we shall admit that 
the bonds of family and friendship, without doubt, if they have 
not created, have at least considerably facilitated this telepathy. 

The various episodes of the mediumship of Louise are all ex- 
plicable, taken singly, without the intervention of the spirit 
hypothesis. Let us consider one of the most curious of these epi- 
sodes : 

In October 1906, at one of the epochs of his life when Profes- 
sor Santoliquido was most absorbed by his sanitary organization 
work he asked, during a séance, a question altogether foreign to 
his customary labors. He received the following response, “ I will 
reply to your question; but, first, tell me, when are you going to 
complete the regulations relative to the marine defence against 
the plague? ” 

This question was altogether unexpected, and the subject was 
quite outside the conscious thought of one who knew certainly 
that his work, of capital importance in this matter, was fin- 
ished. He was profoundly surprised, therefore, to learn, after 
inquiry, that the entity was right, and that the most important 
document in the matter, by the inconceivable oversight of an 
employee, had not been forwarded to the proper parties. 

The fact is, in appearance, marvellous. Nevertheless, this ex- 
planation, by our actual knowledge, is possible: 

When one prepares an important enterprise which one takes 
profoundly to heart, one is obsessed by the thought of not hav- 
ing done all that was necessary or by the fear of something un- 
foreseen which might tend to interfere with the project. 

The Professor knew that his work was done and had no reason- 
able preoccupation or consciousness of the subject; but, uncon- 
sciously, a fear, though illogical, a doubt, though unreasonable, 
had stolen into him and grown; and now, put in evidence by the 
mechanism of mediumistic communication these fears and doubts 
were translated into the categorical affirmation of the Entity. 

It is possible also, in this case, to invoke the intervention of 
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cryptomnesia: to suppose that the Professor, weighed down by 
his preoccupation and work, had received, perhaps at his office, 
perhaps at the department, subtle indications putting him on his 
guard against the forgotten commission, but that he had not 
paid conscious attention to these indications, in the reasoned 
conviction that he had finished his sanitary work. 

These several reflections have naturally and justly been 
formulated by many of the readers of the first report of the Pro- 
fessor. 


The other cases of unexpected revelation can be explained 
in an analogous manner. 

Where the table (by rapping) announces that Francis is 
about to enter, when he was not expected, it is possible to suppose 
that the hyperesthesic senses of the medium had knowledge of his 
approach or rather that the Professor, unconsciously, had divined 
or foreseen by some indication normally inappreciable, the desire 
of Francis to return at the hour indicated. 

It is possible, finally, to believe in a repercussion of the 
thought of Francis in that of the medium. 

When the medium announces the visit of a person coming to 
ask for a recommendation from the Professor for M. Tittoni it is 
permissible to think that the medium, in spite of the unsolicited 
character of this visit (the Professor never receives at home) had 
divined its end, thanks mainly to the exaltation of her intellectual 
faculties; or rather, more simply, that she had read the thought 
of the visitor. 

If we pass to the facts of lucidity of the future, we are able to 
bring forward analogous considerations. 

First of all, certain of these facts have not, strictly speaking, 
anything in common with lucidity. 

The previsions relative to the Austro-Italian war, to the in- 
cident of Mr. Giolitti, to an unexpected ministerial crisis, etc., 
cannot be explained by the precision and finesse of judgment 
of the Professor, by his “ political flair,” if one dares to express 
himself thus, thrown into relief by the mechanism of mediumship. 

The prediction of the nominating of the Professor to the 
Council of State does not pass beyond the bounds of logical pre- 
vision, as the date announced was possibly only a coincidence. 

To speak thus is not to say that lucidity is not in play in the 
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preceding episodes, but simply that it does not impose itself as an 
indispensable hypothesis. It is otherwise, on the contrary, in 
the prediction relative to the future of Francis. 

It would certainly be excessive, in order to get out of the dif- 
ficulty, to invoke the subjective disquietudes of the Professor. 
There are, in this case, such a complexity of unhappy circum- 
stances, circumstances of health, of family, of professional and 
artistic career, that one is forced to conclude that here is a ver- 
itable divination. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Professor has been un- 
able, for personal reasons, to give to his readers the extraordi- 
nary details of this prediction. He has confided them to me and 
I am able to add my testimony to his; it was impossibe, in 1906, 
logically to foresee any of the unfortunate events realized dur- 
ing the years that followed, or even to have had any idea of 
them. There was, then, a formal and complex case of lucidity of 
the future. 

But lucidity, like communion mind-to-mind, does not compel 
—is there need to insist on this?—the spirit hypothesis. 

We pass now to the messages. When one considers them in 
isolation, the fact that they comprise philosophic teachings con- 
trary to the ideas of the Professor and to the ideas of the me- 
dium (and to my own, in the cases in which I have intervened) 
would not be a formal proof of an extrinsic origin. 

Without doubt it is always troublesome to see the medium- 
jstic personality give proof of its own proper will, and to sustain 
opinions diametircally opposed to those of the medium or the ex- 
perimenters. But it should not be forgotten that the doubling 
of personality, with all its complexity, is often observed outside 
of mediumship. One is able to observe secondary personalities 
not only very different from the normal personality, but also hos- 
tile to it. It is true that, in this case, it may be asked if the sub- 
ject is not purely and simply a medium. 

When then, in mediumship, the Entity manifests a will or 
vpinions contrary to those of the medium, it is not demonstrated 
that its origin is not subconscious. 

This explanation is thoroughly plausible for the philosophical 
teachings of mediumship. 


Our opinions are eminently subject to variation; and they 
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vary most often under the influence of a work unconscious, unseen 
and unperceived; so that the expression of the thought is not 
always adequate to the true thought, internal and profound. It 
is then possible that mediumship may reveal, with troublesome 
evidentiality, the importance of these modifications, these latent 
psychological evolutions. 

One knows that Stainton Moses, who wrote automatically 
teachings absolutely opposed to his ideas and dogmatic education, 
was not able to hinder himself, in spite of the clearly spiritoid 
coloring of his messages, from crying out one day, “ Who knows 
if the responses that I receive are not simply those of my own 
soul interrogating itself?” 

To sum up, all the episodes of the Santoliquido case can 
be explained without the intervention of the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis. One ought at the outset, clearly and formally, to 
recognize this. We see nevertheless that these analytical inter- 
pretations are simple only in appearance, that, if one goes to 
the bottom of things, they become complicated the more one 
probes into them. 


G. GELEY. 
(To be continued) 


THE PRICE-HOPE CASE 


This has come to be of international interest, and repeated 
inquiries seem to demand that it should have further considera- 
tion in the Journal. (See issue of August, 1922). Of course, 
as with all our articles, the writer only is responsible for the 
views to be expressed. Only the briefest outline history of the 
case can be given here, just so much as is necessary to make the 
views intelligible. 

After several futile attempts by Mr. Harry Price to get sit- 
tings with Mr. Hope, an arrangement was effected in January, 
1922, through the Secretary of the London Spiritualist Alliance. 
A packet of plates was secured by Mr. Price from the Imperial 
Dry Plate Co., invisibly marked by X-rays so that each bore but 
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a portion of a design representing a lion. The packet, received 
by Mr. Price through the mails, was handed as it was to a Mr. 
Moger who, on the evening of the same day, sealed it in an outer 
wrapper and sent it to the Secretary of the S. P. R. who kept 
it until the sitting. On the appointed day Mr. Price and a Mr. 
Seymour got the packet from the Research Officer, Mr. Dingwall, 
and proceeded to the British Psychic College, where Mr. Hope and 
his assistant, Mrs. Buxton, met them. The outer wrappers were 
removed, the mediums held a religious service, and after various 
details given at length by Mr. Price, Hope brought the plate- 
carrier from the dark room, and under cover of examining it, 
Price, according to his testimony, indelibly marked it by pressing 
the three points of a thimble twice upon each side, making 
twelve marks in all. Both passed into the dark room. Hope told 
Price to follow directions exactly, and after the carrier was 
loaded asked Price to do up the rest of the plates. Price testi- 
fies that he saw Hope take a half turn, put the carrier to his 
left breast pocket and take it (or another one) away again. 
There were many other little acts and remarks in the midst of 
which Hope handed Price the carrier and the latter looked for 
the marks and there were none. Two photographs were taken, 
Price and Hope developed them, the X-ray designs did not ap- 
pear, but on one of the plates a female [?] face appeared. The 
blank negative Mr. Price took away with him, leaving the other 
for the purpose of obtaining prints. The other plate was after- 
wards sent to the S. P. R. by some unknown person. The plates 
were thinner and of a different color from those brought to the 
sitting. The account of what took place at the sitting is, of 
course, that of Mr. Price, supplemented by the testimony of 
Mr. Seymour, so far as the latter was in a position to observe. 
The matter was printed in the S. P. R. Journal of May, 1922, 
under the heading of “ A Case of Fraud with the Crewe Circle.” 

The defense underwent alterations from time to time. At 
first the intimations looked as though a definite charge would 
be made that Price had acted the part of a conjuror to make out 
that Hope was one. Then it was insisted that plates of the same 
brand vary in thinness and that the X-ray marking may fail to 
come out. But later a conference of representatives of both sides 
resulted in an agreement that the plates were changed—by some- 
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body, somehow. Mr. Barlow, of the Society for the study of 
Supernormal Pictures, now admitted that Mr. Hope probably 
changed the slides, perhaps subconsciously (Light, Sept. 9, 1922, 
p. 564). Whether he has recanted this opinion does not appear. 
At last, five months after the Journal article, the British Psychic 
College demanded to see the wrappers, and Mr. Dingwall 
promptly brought them. After they had been in the College for 
something like a day and night, Mr. McKenzie, according to his 
testimony, found marks, notably a “ crease,” which indicated that 
the wrapper immediately covering the plates had been tampered 
with. Here the defense finally rests. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
(p. 43 of “The Case for Spirit Photography”) reasons that 
while the packet was in the office of the S. P. R. it was opened and 
a faked photograph imprinted upon it, probably with the plan 
that when Hope claimed the photograph he would be told it was 
there all the time! That later either “ the original conspirator ” 
cr another thought it was “too bad” and substituted a plain 
plate, upon which Hope got an honest extra. It is hard to avoid 
the inference, though this is not distinctly charged, that the 
“ conspirators ” must have included one or more of the following 
persons: Miss Newton the Secretary, Mr. Dingwall the Research 
Officer and Messrs. Price and Seymour the sitters. 

Sir Arthur says (Ib., p. 44) that he is impartial since he has 
never seen Price, Dingwall or Seymour. Allowing ourselves the 
passing humor of remarking that George the Third never saw 
George Washington, we hope that we can be impartial though we 
have seen Mr. Dingwall, Sir Arthur, David Gow and other com- 
batants in Light, and corresponded a bit with Mr. Price and Mr. 
Barlow of the 8. S. S. P. Making no profession of infallibility, 
we endeavor to be as fair as possible, conscious of no prejudice 
against any person or ultimate conclusion. 

1. The reproaches which Messrs. Dingwall, Price and 
Seymour have undergone, on the score of having been prejudiced 
against Hope and having “ set a trap for him”, are unfair. That 
people arrive at conclusions which others do not like is not proof 
that they were actuated by malignant motives. And it is difficult 
to see why the plan to test Hope by some effective means was 
more heinous than the plans which Mr. Fred Barlow, Secretary 
of the S. S. S. P., says he employed with both Mr. Hope and Mr. 
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Vearncombe (Ib., pp. 82-83). Did not Mr. Barlow intend that 
his trap should catch a victim, if he was really guilty? If not, 
then all his talk about critical zeal is wind. But if so, and if he 
spoke courteously to Mr. Hope on Nov. 12, 1921—for Mr. Price 
is blamed for using courteous language—then the only difference 
is that Mr. Barlow’s trap did not catch anything while it is 
claimed that the S. P. R.’s trap did. 

2. It must be conceded, we think, that the packet of plates 
prepared for the experiments should not have passed through so 
many hands prior to its being taken to Hope. Coming by mail 
to Price, passed over to Moger, sent to the S. P. R., kept in the 
custody of Miss Newton, carried by Dingwall to Price,—all this 
has a power to suggest possibilities, perhaps of some other un- 
stated particulars, beyond any real likelihood. 

3. It must also, we think, be conceded that the charge that 
the packet was tampered with while it was in the hands of the 
S. P. R. has to deal with particulars unpropitious to its credi- 
bility, and came at an unfortunate moment. The packet in the 
wrapper had been inspected carefully, Mr. Price says in his 
criginal report, by Mr. Hope and Mrs. Buxton, when, if the 
theory is correct, the glaring crease was there. Neither then nor 
at the subsequent demand for the wrapper was there any re- 
luctance to show it, and Mr. McKenzie took it from the hands of 
Mr. Dingwall and allowed the latter to leave without reference 
to it. Up to this time both sides seem, ex hypothesi, stricken by 
blindness. After the wrapper had been in the possession of the 
British Psychic College for a night and a day Mr. McKenzie an- 
nounces, and proves, that the wrapper is in a transparently in- 
criminating state. Under all the circumstances it looks at least 
as likely that somebody got access to Mr. McKenzie’s drawer as 
that “ cleverfingered people” (Ib., p. 39) got into the S. P. R. 
drawer prior to the sitting. 

4. Attention given to the wrapper and the crease has caused 
many, judging from what is being said, to forget certain other 
important particulars. Not only did Mr. Price tell of several 
suspicious acts in the course of the sitting, particularly the un- 
necessary and disturbing movement of Mr. Hope’s hand holding 
the plate carrier to his pocket, but he insists that there is no mis- 
take in the fact that he marked the carrier in which were the 
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plates supposed to be used, and that the carrier actually put in 
the camera did not have those marks. If what Mr. Price says 
is true in this one last particular there was fraud in the sitting. 
But why should we believe that Mr. Price is truthful or a man of 
honor? Because Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Mr. Fred. Barlow and 
the rest of the responsible opposition concede that he is. Sir 
Arthur pointedly says “I have nothing against Mr. Price’s hon- 
our” (Ib., p. 40), and “ Mr. Price is popular among the Spir- 
itualists who know him, and all agree that he would be unlikely to 
Jend himself to any deception” (Ib., p. 44). Here is a logical 
dilemma. Either things suspicious and one of them incriminat- 
ing took place in the sitting or Price prevaricates and is dishon- 
orable, and it is admitted that he is a man of honor and would 
not deceive. To ask what became of the marked carrier because 
Mr. Hope never afterwards produced it, is infantile. 

5. It should, we think, be conceded that Mr. Price got out 
the reprint of the S. P. R. article in a style which was lacking in 
dignity. But this is irrelevant to the issue, as irrelevant as the 
fearful doggerel verses written by Mr. Hope and printed as a 
part of his curious “ defense ” in Light, Sept. 9, 1922, p. 565. 

6. Approach to the solution of disputed questions is not 
favored by either carelessness of statement or heat of feeling. 
All admit the sincerity of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s intentions, 
and yet he can be so hasty as to assert: “It should be known 
(Ib., p. 34) that when the S. P. R. made its recent attack, 
founded upon a single case, Hope at once offered to give fresh 
sittings and to submit to the most drastic tests so long as those 
who were in sympathy were also associated in the experiment. 
For some reason the S. P. R. refused this, and it is a serious flaw 
in their position.” We have made inquiry and learn that no offer 
has ever been made by Hope to sit with the S. P. R., but that, on 
the contrary, he has been asked many times by that organization 
without result. 

Again, Mr. Barlow says (Ib., p. 71) that the question of 
recognized likenesses is a point the critic tries to evade. On the 
contrary that point has been met again and again, for instance 
in the Journal of the A. S. P. R., 1921, pp. 339-342, in discussing 
the interesting resemblance between an extra and Dr. Cushman’s 
daughter. Mr. Hope is quoted as saying that about one out of 
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twenty of his extras is recognized. Considering the errors of 
some people regarding opportunities for getting hold of life 
photographs, the actual resemblances which sometimes occur by 
chance, and the scope which constructive imagination has in 
extras often indefinite in surface and clouded in outline, one may 
be pardoned for doubting if this is a very impressive percentage. 

If there are those of us who find difficulties in the way of con- 
viction that Mr. Hope’s results shown to us are proved super- 
normal, it does not tend to convince us to ascribe to us a ma- 
lignancy of which we are not conscious. It ought to be possible 
to set down the fact that of the extras shown in “ The Case for 
Spirit Photography,” about the clearest in surface and outline, 
freest from “ smudge” and most convincing in resemblance, are 
those recognized as the father of Mrs. Buxton of the Crewe Cir- 
cle, and Mr. Walker, an old frequenter of that Circle, without 
being warned in advance that one will be regarded as “ cynical ” 
{Ib., p. 30) for doing it. 

We could not reach conviction that the earlier Hope psy- 
chographs, scanty and hard to read, were genuinely in the hand- 
writings of the life samples offered for comparison. But then 
came several psychographs, notably one purporting to be by 
W. J. Crawford, which within a few minutes we were able to de- 
termine were genuine as to the handwriting. Dr. Crawford 
seemed to say that he was present at a sitting held after his 
death, and was writing as a test. But the later psychographs 
had a singular mottled appearance not found in the earlier ones. 
The first and only experiment which we made along this line 
produced a fair duplicate of the mottled photographed effect, in 
connection with a letter apparently written by another man say- 
ing that he was present in spirit at a sitting and writing as a test, 
every word of which was photographed from his actual handwrit- 
ing, yet he never wrote one of the sentences! Now is this duplica- 
tion due to our malice? No, nor do we push its significance too 
far. It does not prove that Hope’s psychograph is not genuine, 
but only that in pursuing a certain tricky process we got a near 
veplica of it, so that the mottled psychograph falls short of proof 
for spirit action. Why not play the game of investigation good 
naturedly? 


7. It appears to us not real friendship to a medium for his 
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friends to talk as though any single case of proved errancy on 
his part would infallibly fix his status as a perpetual fraud. Pal- 
ladino committed hysterical fraud, and warned investigators that 
she did, but some of the most astute were convinced that super- 
normal facts occurred beyond any question. It occurs to us that 
Mr. Hope, if conscious that he is capable of supernormal produc- 
tions, might pray to be delivered from his friends. 

8. It must be conceded by both sides that the Price-Hope 
case is in an unsatisfactory state. Herrings have been drawn 
across the trail, whether good healthy herrings or herrings in a 
malodorous condition, judges will differ. It is highly desirable 
that there should be instituted new tests, fair to Mr. Hope and 
yet effectual for science, with no appearance of fear or evasion, 
therefore with representatives of the S. P. R. participating. If 
Mr. Hope has supernormal powers which express themselves on 
photographic plates, the worst that could happen from the first 
experiments would be failure, and scientific men are prepared to 
experiment again and again. Surely no one objects to spirits be- 
ing photographed if it can be done, it is not human to withstand 
overwhelming proof, and perseverance must bring indisputable 
cvidence under satisfactory conditions of Mr. Hope’s faculty if 
it exists. 

A gentleman has guaranteed the funds, the S. P. R. has agreed 
lo the conditions, Mr. Wright of the London Spiritualist Alliance 
has just urged conferences to perfect plans, Light is interested, 
and if Mr. Hope himself will consent to a long series of experi- 
ments more progress by far will be made than by arguing about 
an incident of the past. 


W. F. Prince. 


SPIRITS AND SCIENCE 


The New York Tribune of April 13th carried an editorial 
under the caption “ Spirits and Science ” which seems to indicate 
a change of front interesting to those who have watched the at- 
titude of the press from year to year. We reprint it in full here- 
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with. It is worth noting, however, that the editor might have 
done himself more credit for accuracy had he attended the lec- 
tures of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Sir Arthur did not “ flash” 
a single “ fairy ” at any of his New York lectures, of which there 
were three, the original plan to give but two having been modi- 
fied to meet the demand of the public. 


New York TriBune, Apri 13, 1923. 


“ Now that the Egyptian welkin is filling up with elemental spirits 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is nightly flashing his fairies before 
thousands, the time seems ripe for uttering a few words of warning. 
We do not mean solely against credulity. We mean equally against 
the closed mind and the complete scoffer. 

“ After all, what should be the truly scientific attitude toward 
spirits? The greatest advance the rational side of man’s mind has 
ever made was the development of the scientific spirit. If we are to 
use the best of intelligence available with respect to this problem of 
life after death and the communication with departed spirits, we 
should undoubtedly try to maintain a scientific attitude with respect 
thereto. 

“ Scientifically speaking, our minds should be entirely open. It 
is possible to assert that there is as yet no scientifically established 
proof of the existence of spirits. But it is equally fair to assert that 
their non-existence is equally undemonstrated. Science has barely 
begun to tap the mind. Psychology has been rebuilt several times as 
the problem has been approached from varying angles. To assert 
anything of the essential character of thought or the mind or that 
thinking unit which we sometimes call a soul is to pass beyond the 
furthest limits of science. Telepathy, life after death, the existence 
of spirits, all such possibilities of mental activity, may or may not be 
true, scientifically speaking. 

“Scienee joins with common sense in being profoundly skeptical 
of the proofs offered by mediums. Such an investigation and testing 
as ‘ The Scientific American’ proposes may satisfy the requirements 
of scientific research. The bulk of spiritistic records has to be viewed 
with every reserve. But true skepticism is very far from an assertion 
of a negative. That is the point we would make. Scientists them- 
selves sometimes exceed the facts in scoffing. Let us not be misled 
by their extravagant contradictions. For to assert that there are no 
spirits and that there can be no life after death is to be quite as un- 
scientific as is Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in his wildest flights of pho- 
tography.” 
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It is noteworthy that during the past six months we have 
had requests and orders for complete sets of our publications up 
to the present time from the American Committee to aid Russian 
Scientists, from Professor Oesterreich of Tiibingen University 
through a Library Supply Commission in Berlin, and from a 
private citizen in Scotland as an addition to a library in that 
country. 


G. O. T. 


THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF PSYCHICAL 
SCIENCE 


The month of April brought to hand some new contributions 
from our English cousins. The Quarterly Transactions of the 
British College of Psychic Science, Vol. II, No. 1, contains a brief 
report by Mrs. Hewat McKenzie, of spontaneous book-tests re- 
ceived through Mrs. Blanche Cooper, in the course of two years’ 
work at the College. Mrs. Cooper is a “ voice” mediurs, and this 
is the first report which has appeared of any part of her work. 
Others are promised for the future. 

The book-tests in this case were found useful in clinching 
“ other evidence of personality received at the same sitting.” We 
quote a brief one that is fairly typical: “ My sister purported 
to speak to me. She said, ‘ You know your library; I want you 
to go to the third row, the fourth book from left to right; look 
at page 56, it is 5 and 6, and so may be 65, but I think it is 56. 
You will find a line on that page that is of interest to all of us 
on this side, (meaning my family). It is a test, you wil! under- 
stand when you see it.” IT asked ..... which third row she refer- 
red to. She replied, ‘ As you sit at your desk it is the bookcase 
in front of you.’..... On returning home, I found that the third 
row referred to contained Baring Gould’s ‘ Lives of tle Saints.’ 
On page 56 of the fourth book, referring to Richard, B'shop of 
Chichester, who died in 1253, the line occurs: ‘ And so he died in 
the 56th year of his age.” My father died in his fifty-sixth year, 
so also did my predecessor in the Rectory, and I am in my fifty- 
sixth year. (M.)” 
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The same number contains two articles on physical phe- 
nomena, with illustrations. The one on “ Remarkable Phenomena 
of Frau Silbert ” continues matter already begun in July and 
October reports, giving instances of : 

(a) Appearance and disappearance of objects from points in 
space, with apparent interpenetration: of solids. 

(b) Display of psychic lights, sometimes with explosive effects. 

(c) Ectoplasmic projections visible to sitters in red light. 

(d) Telekinesis (movement of objects without physical con- 
tact) with accurate projection of aim (euthody) in the ac- 
curate engraving of initials on selected surfaces. 

Numerous examples are recorded with particularity and the 
record is interesting reading. 

The other article on physical phenomena is especially timely, 
as it presents certain photographic illustrations showing lumi- 
nosity registered upon plates without camera in cabinet, during 
a séance. These somewhat resemble other results, simile.rly pro- 
duced, which we have seen but which have not been published. 
The plates published by the College are two which registered light 
effects, whilst a third one was unaffected, at a séance with the 
Welsh medium, Evan Powell, who is said to have independent 
voice phenomena, independent movements of matter and psychic 
lights, in dark séances. It is stated that earlier in his develop- 
ment he could produce these effects ard materialization in light, 
but that latterly in working with new groups and circles (instead 
of his old familiar and faithful group held together for nine or 
ten years) he has found darkness essential. The conditions of 
control, however, as described in the report are reassuring as to 
the bona fides of Mr. Powell. One sitter carefully noted that for 
two minutes, while a woman’s voice was singing two v-rses of a 
hymn “the medium’s heavy nasal breathing (he was suffering 
from a cold) was heard synchronizing exactly with the voice of 
the singer.” 


G. O. T. 
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MR. BIRD’S INVESTIGATIONS ABROAD 


Several months ago the “ Scientific American” received an 
invitation from Sir Arthur Conan Doyle to send a representative 
overseas to visit the psychic centers of England and the Continent 
under Sir Arthur’s personal auspices. This was accepted. Mr. 
Bird, one of the editorial staff, went over. Of his qualifications 
the “ Scientific American ” has this to say: “ Of a mathematical 
and highly analytical turn of mind, thoroughly scientific in his 
observations, most unemotional in character, and a clear, concise 
and logical reporter of facts as he finds them, Mr. Bird is the 
right man for such a difficult task.” Of Sir Arthur it says: “ He 
has the friendship and confidence of all the leading psychic work- 
ers and could introduce us to the most guarded circles. In this 
manner we could obtain firsthand impressions regarding Euro- 
pean psychic investigators, their mediums, the results obtained, 
and last, but by no means least, the methods of control, if any, 
that are being employed.” 

Mr. Bird returned to America with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Sir Arthur, at his first two lectures in New York, which the 
writer attended, showed a photograph of Mr. Bird, taken in Eng- 
land, on which appeared a “ psychic extra ”—the head of a child. 
The plates, he said, were purchased by Mr. Bird and controlled 
by him during the whole procedure. He added that Mr. Bird 
was in the audience and could substantiate the statement.—F. E. 

Mr. Bird’s first account of his European investigations ap- 
pears in the “ Scientific American” for May. In brief he at- 
tended his first séance within the first 48 hours of his arrival in 
London. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. Engholm, an editor 
of “ Light,” arranged it for him. The medium was Mr. A., a 
Scot, of no special intellectual gifts but the reverse, whose “ com- 
municated material would be quite beyond the normal ability of 
the medium.” ‘There were five men and two women in the circle 
of sitters, of whom only one knew Mr. Bird’s connection, though 
all knew his name. The medium met him only as “ Sir Arthur’s 
friend.” The sitters were all Spiritualists excepting Mr. Bird, 
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but of a type non-emotional and natural in their attitude toward 
the subject of inquiry. After the customary preliminary hymn 
singing and some attempt at playing a small organ on the me- 
dium’s part, a speaking control, “ White Feather” claimed to 
control the medium’s voice and demanded that the red light and 
the fireplace light be eliminated. The electric light was extin- 
guished and a screen placed before the fire. After this, a col- 
lapsible horn in two sections, already inspected in the light by 
Mr. Bird, was used apparently for a series of messages, in con- 
versational manner, to the various sitters from purported com- 
municators. ‘The trumpet moved about and Mr. Bird was in- 
formed that the medium’s hands were held at the time the trumpet 
was moving. He himself was invited to take a seat next the 
medium and control one of the hands, which he did to his own 
satisfaction. 

“ The voice came from the center of the circle. . . . Without 
question . . . telepathy or some other force with intelligence be- 
hind it was at work. It announced itself as belonging to Cor- 
nelius Morgan, whom nobody present knew. He stated posi- 
tively that some one was present from a long distance. When I 
admitted this, he named New York as my home. . . . He stated 
that . . . about three weeks ago, on a Friday at about 7.30, I 
had walked across the Brooklyn Bridge with a lady and a gentle- 
man.” Mr. Bird had as a matter of fact on Saturday, January 
20th, a little after four o’clock p. m. walked across the bridge 
with two gentlemen. He has walked across Brooklyn Bridge on 
an average less than once a year in eight years. “The mathe- 
matical probabilities involved in this communication are not likely 
the result of mere chance. Certainly, they were not the result of 
information collected by the medium.” 

Further than this the correct information was communicated 
that Mr. Bird had engaged passage on two ships. For ten days 
he had held these two tentative reservations and is sure that 
“nobody in the world outside of the Scientific American offices 
knew that fact.” Further, Cornelius Morgan addressed him: 
“ Friend, you are a writing man, are you not?” And went on to 
state that Mr. Bird “ had been writing something before he came 
to the séance—a letter, he thought.” Informed that Mr. Bird 
had been engaged on a letter that morning but had finished and 
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mailed it, he insisted that Mr. Bird had been writing something 
before coming to the séance; that he had got up from it to come, 
and had left it unfinished. “ This was the literal truth; the paper 
was still in my portable typewriter with the half-finished work 
in it.” 

Personal messages were given to others in the circle and then 
phosphorescent lights began to appear in the vicinity of the 
person to whom a message was being addressed. The lights were 
non-illuminating, were visible to some sitters and not to others 
owing to the fact that the medium was opaque! Most of the 
lights were small and dim. One unusually large one silhouetted 
the medium’s shoulders vaguely. Mr. Bird was satisfied of the 
objective character of these lights. Most of them were approxi- 
mately round. They gave the impression of phosphorescence, not 
of the incandescent filament. A long snaky light, different from 
all the others, moved across the circle and behind the medium, 
as he was delivering a message to a lady and holding her hands. 
This lady sat opposite Mr. Bird. 

The trumpet voices and the medium’s voice both gave messages 
around the circle. Mr. Bird believes that on one occasion two 
voices were speaking at one time though he is not entirely certain 
of it. The trumpet apparently was moved by some one who 
could see in the dark. Yet the psychic, Mr. A., could not find Mr. 
Bird’s hand in the dark except by groping, Mr. Bird had moved 
it since the last contact. 

Mr. Bird does not draw conclusions, but endeavors accu- 
rately to recount the facts and impressions he gathered from the 
séance. His second séance with Mr. A. was not as smooth a one, 
owing to the fact that the psychic works in a London garage and, 
he thinks, the work is too hard for him. His wage is 25 shillings a 
week. He gives two séances a week to a restricted circle and re- 
fuses payment. Trumpet phenomena and lights occurred in the 
second séance. Mr. Bird received a prediction that he was to 
travel over the water. As he was known to have come from New 
York by this time, the further word is interesting: “ Not a long 
journey, just a short one. But of course one might easily guess 
the traveler would wish to go on to the Continent.” A further 
specification was that Austria and Leipsic would be included in 
the journey. Mr. Bird does not know whether he will fulfill the 
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prediction or not. “My sponsor at the séances is very positive 
that my real position and my plan have been divulged to no one; 
. . . Tam simply an acquaintance of his from America.” 

Mr. Bird attests the fact that an Italian gentleman in the 
circle received trumpet messages in a foreign language in which 
he distinguished certain French phrases well spoken without the 
Scottish burr of the psychic. White Feather, the guide, was dis- 
turbed about this, and himself unable to understand the com- 
municator. At the moment of waking, a bright light “6 or 8 
inches across, flat, and semi-circular or elliptical rose diagonally 
from the vicinity of the medium’s head and floated off and up,” 
fading after a second or two. It reached almost to the ceiling 
before it first became visible. 

Both the psychic and Mr. Bird felt some fatigue on the days 
following after the sittings. There is no record that the group 
joined hands around the circle at the end of the sitting for the 
re-establishment of normal conditions as was Crawford’s method 
with the Goligher circle. 


G. O. T. 


NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 


Part LXXXVII of the Proceedings of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research contains two valuable contributions. 

The first is an elaborate study by Mr. J. G. Piddington en- 
titled “ Forecasts In Scripts Concerning the War.” The work 
consists of an analysis of phrases occurring in the script of Mrs. 
King from October 18, 1913, to August 2, 1914, and of scripts 
of Mrs. Verrall, Mrs. Salter, (Miss Helen Verrall), and Mrs. 
Willett during this period, with some reference to earlier scripts : 
the topics elaborated in these pre-war scripts are then shown to 
continue into the war period. Mr. Piddington finds a large num- 
ber of phrases in the scripts mentioned, especially in Mrs. King’s, 
which appear to forecast a world war. He finds for example in 
Mrs. King’s script of April 25, 1914, the following phrase: “ The 
trumpets blow the bugles sound and all the world is in the war.” 
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The predictions appear to be associated with references to a 
Utopia, a new international brotherhood of men. After establish- 
ing, by the methods familiar to students of cross-correspondences, 
the fact of the concurrent emphasis, in the scripts of the various 
automatists, upon approaching war and reconstruction, Mr. 
Piddington gives some evidences drawn from the scripts of the 
few weeks immediately preceding the war, to show that the “ com- 
municators ” foresaw the immediacy of the cataclysm. 

The reasoning involved in the whole paper is of a type neces- 
sarily highly conjectural, and the present reviewer feels that the 
case is throughout rather inconclusive. It is true that the predic- 
tions of war and reconstruction are fairly clear, but as Mr. Pid- 
dington points out, predictions of war, even world war, are 
always being made, and were frequent in the period which he 
studies; and the predictions of reconstruction are of course far 
from being fulfilled. With regard to the immediacy of the war as 
prefigured in the scripts of the summer of 1914, the evidence ap- 
pears inadequate.—Among this collection of pre-war scripts a 
few are highly specific; the word Lusitania appears twice, once in 
connection with the phrase “ foam and fire” (Feb. 20, 1914), and 
the words “ Fenchurch” and “ Pathfinder” in pre-war scripts 
are interesting in connection with air raids in the Fenchurch re- 
gion and the sinking of H. M. S. Pathfinder. The author lays no 
great emphasis upon these specific references, and in fact the evi- 
dence of intended prediction in these cases is weak.—The paper as 
a whole is interesting primarily as an instance of cross-correspon- 
dence between the four automatists named, each of the four being 
known to students of the phenomena, but the four in coéperation 
appearing here for the first time. That there is at least telepathic 
communication among the four seems practically certain. Al- 
though the ingenuity of this piece of work cannot be overpraised, 
and although the automatisms as a whole present an extraordi- 
nary beauty of literary conception, it does not seem that the case 
for pre-vision is materially advanced by it. What might be called 
the “ literary ” method is probably inherently less satisfactory in 
the study of prediction, where a high degree of definiteness is de- 
sired, than in the study of personal identity, in which Miss John- 
son and Mr. Piddington have done such brilliant work. 

The second article in this Part of the Proceedings is “ On the 
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Element of Chance in Book Tests.” Since the publication of Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s, Lady Glenconner’s and the Rev. Mr. Drayton 
Thomas’s contributions on book tests, the question of coincidence 
has naturally been frequently raised to cover part or all of the 
results obtained. The Leonard book tests consist mostly of 
rather vague statements as to what will be found on certain pages 
of specified books, the place on the page usually being roughly in- 
dicated. If the sitter is rightly told that he will find on the bot- 
tom of a certain page a reference very characteristic of his father, 
there is no way of telling how much importance to attach to this. 
Even brilliant book tests can easily be dismissed by the incred- 
ulous, using the ready method of calling the whole thing fortui- 
tous. The only way to show that the results do clearly go be- 
yond what chance would produce is to conduct experiments on a 
Jarge scale in which references of the Leonard type are made, and 
pages taken at random are searched for the matters designated. 
A brief study by this method was offered by Mrs. Sidgwick with 
her original article two years ago. The investigation now re- 
ported in the Proceedings is much more extensive. Sixty persons 
volunteered to coéperate. Each of them was directed to select 
ten books at random from his own bookshelves. [For the report 
of this see our May Journal, page 276.] This type of work is 
exceedingly important, and the results exceedingly clear. 

It is profoundly to be hoped that someone who has access to 
all the Leonard book tests will try two other experiments which 
are badly needed. Each of the Leonard book tests, at least the 
532 referred to by Mrs. Sidgwick, ought to be tried on books 
taken at random, so that we could have a direct comparison of 
Leonard results with strictly comparable chance results, instead 
of relying on three rather vague tests alone. Second, the really 
brilliant Leonard book tests, ought to be separated from the 
merely “ successful ” tests. The impression given by the present 
article is that the successes in chance procedure are about one- 
ninth as frequent as Mrs. Leonard’s, but that the really brilliant 
successes are very much less than that. This is but an impres- 
sion, and it would be exceedingly helpful to have the exact facts. 
Even the statistical type of mind is bound to lay more stress on 
calculations using the type of thing represented by the best of the 
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material ; and sound statistical procedure should be just as feasi- 
ble in such cases. | 

Mr. Harry Price, who went with Mr. Dingwall to Munich last 
summer to observe the Willy S. phenomena, writes in the April 
number of Psyche an article entitled “ Convincing Phenomena at 
Munich.” The report is in some respects considerably more de- 
tailed than that printed in the Journal of the S. P. R. and re- 
printed in our Journal last December. Extracts from the notes 
made at the time add to the impressiveness of the picture. Men- 
tion is made, also, of sittings at the University of Munich, which 
numerous scientists attended.* Readers who are especially in- 
terested will find it worth while to read this article and Dr. von 
Schrenck-Notzing’s new book, published as a supplement to Ma- 
terializations Phainomene (Ernst Reinhardt, Munich). 


GARDNER Murpnuy. 


STATE AND LOCAL COUNCILS 


The time has come for a great enlargement of our work. 

The facts we study are acknowledged; their importance is 
recognized; and intense public interest has been aroused. This 
society should step forward and assume its natural leadership in 
this country, for which it has been prepared by twenty years of 
preliminary labors. 

To bring this about, we suggest the organization of State 
and Local Councils as auxiliaries to the headquarters of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, located in New York. 

The following is an outline of the ways in which they might 
be useful :-— 


1. Financial. 
To increase our membership. 
To raise funds for the development of our work. 
To endow the American Society. 


* See May Journal A. S. P. R., p. 267. 
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2. Scientific. 
To do local research work. 
To report the results in our publications. 

3. Educational. 
To provide lecture courses. 
To form groups for study. 
To create travelling libraries. 
To see that our publications and standard works on Psy- 
chical Research are in public libraries and in the libraries 
of the universities and colleges located in each state. 
To offer facilities for the proper reporting of this subject 
in the public press. 

4. Mediumship. 
To discover, recognize, and protect mediumship. 
To discourage fraud. 
To see that legislation on this subject is just, and in the 
public interest. 

5. Domiciliation. 
To encourage the provision of a room, rooms, or a build- 
ing, where local groups, interested in psychical research, 
may meet, form classes, listen to addresses, do laboratory 
work, have the advantages of a library and reading rgom, 
provide hospitality, dispense information, and, in all other 
proper ways, furnish enlightenment on this important 
subject and promote the interests of the American So- 
ciety. 


Such, in brief, as they occur to us now, are some of the ways 
in which state and local groups could usefully function. All the 
suggestions need not be adopted; experience will certainly add, 
amend, and eliminate. The details can only be worked out as the 
problem unfolds. 

We shall be glad to hear from our members, who have this 
matter at heart and are ready to make a beginning. We have 
classified our membership by states, and the provinces of Canada. 
These lists are at the service of the proper parties, on application. 
By scrutinizing them the right persons can be found for the first 
councils and their selection secured by appointment or ballot. 
The councils themselves can then elect their own local officers. 
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We do not expect the whole of North America to be organized 
at once but a beginning can be made and the rest will follow. 
The experience of the first organizations will be of great value to 
those who come along later on. 

During the past few years the society has profited by the serv- 
ices of an auxiliary council, appointed by the president and func- 
tioning during his term of office. This council has consisted of 
twenty members; seven from Massachusetts; seven from New 
York; and the remainder from the rest of the United States. Its 
meetings have been held in New York City. The writer believes 
that the time has come for the creation of State and Local Coun- 
cils that can be more conveniently attended and where regional 
and local interests can be cared for and developed. North 
America is a large place; the American Society has responsibili- 
ties to the whole of it; its membership is scattered from ocean to 
ocean, and from the Arctic circle to the gulf. We desire to think 
in terms of it and to make the member who lives in the remotest 
part feel that his interests are as much ours as the man who lives 
around the corner. We desire, then, to spread responsibility ; to 
bring more people into service; and to extend the influence of the 
society into every corner of the country. 

The writer will welcome advice on this matter, and is ready 
to assist at once in the formation of such councils, by appoint- 
ment after consultation, or by local elections. 


Freperick Epwarps, President. 


“THE ALLIES OF RELIGION ” 


In a sermon of this title, preached at the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, February 25, 1923, 
Dr. Elwood Worcester concluded as follows :— 

Lastly, I advert to Psychical Research as a true friend of re- 
ligion and a spiritual ally of man. It also is simply the applica- 
tion of the best scientific methods men have been able to fashion 
to the examination of supernormal phenomena and to the prob- 
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lem of death. I make no plea for it. I simply state what it is. 
Almost all men who have acquainted themselves with its spirit and 
method have at least acknowledged its legitimacy. Those who 
scornfully reject it simply prononunce their contempt for experi- 
mental science. It also illuminates many an important event in 
the life of the Lord and it helps us to understand and accept oc- 
currences which otherwise we should reject. I think particularly 
of the phenomena attending the baptism of Jesus, his appear- 
ance on the sea of Galilee, his transfiguration, above all, his 
resurrection appearances to his disciples. 

Moreover, this is our only real hope of solving the problem of 
death. From no other source is any new solution of this eternal 
mystery likely to come to us. Philosophy, having satisfied her- 
self of the futility of her former efforts to gain this knowledge, 
has abandoned it, and for a long time has been as mute as a fish 
on the subject, and unless science can establish immortality by 
evidence we must remain agnostic and without much hope. But 
without immortality no idealistic philosophy of life is possible. 

A hundred years ago a similar problem presented itself to the 
world of thought in the question of the possibility of life in the 
profound abysses of the ocean, and philosophers and men of 
science, by every sort of clever, a priori argument,—the enormous 
pressure of water, the stygian darkness, the absence of vegetable 
life for food—proved the absolute impossibility of such life. At 
last the “ Challenger ” set forth on her ever-memorable voyages 
and let down her deep-sea dredges into those abysses, and to the 
amazement of philosophers and men of science, those dredges 
came up filled with every form of life, from almost microscopic 
forms to veritable sea monsters. 

Today man is confronted by a deeper abyss—the abyss of 
death. Is there life there? We may continue to argue about it 
as men have argued about it in the past, some affirming it, some 
denying it. But there is only one way of settling the question: 
that is by designing deep-sea dredges, instruments of precision 
fashioned by our present knowledge of abnormal psychology, 
capable of laying hold of and identifying life, if it is there,—life 
in the sense of human personalities, able to identify their exist- 
ence by their memories and past associations. In other words, 
the problem today is a question of ever-accumulating evidences, 
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not of dogmatic pronouncements. This was the way Jesus took. 
His contribution to immortality consisted in rising from the dead 
and in showing himself alive to his disciples. 

The whole theory of materialism centers on the assumption 
that what we call “ the soul ” is but the result of the functioning 
of the brain and nervous system, and that it must necessarily 
perish when they perish. Bring forth convincing evidence of a 
soul in the possession of its memories and affections which has 
Jost its brain and nervous system by death, and what becomes of 
that theory? The quest is a very difficult one, far more difficult 
and complicated than those who have not studied it can imagine. 
It is perhaps as difficult as the study of the Gospels and the life 
of Jesus was to men one hundred years ago and it may take as 
jong to solve the problem to the satisfaction of the world. 

These are some of the new allies of Christianity and the spir- 
itual life which will help us in the days that are coming. Behind 
all these there stands the august figure of Jesus Christ and his 
incalculable influence on the souls of men. Be our sentiments 
what they may, as far as our life contains elements of real hope 
and value it springs from him. We have seen Christ’s ideals 
and commandments reviled and set at nought, and the ideal of 
brute force and ferocity substituted for his law of love, only to 
dash itself to pieces against the spiritual laws of this universe 
he divined; and once more we thankfully return to him. The 
ideals of justice and the rights of man, on which all democracy 
rests, sprang from the blood shed on Calvary. The ideals of love 
which kindle our hearts were spoken by his lips. The liberty and 
fraternity for which the whole world sighs, are the bases of his 
religion. 

Be our sentiments in regard to religion what they may, be 
we believers or skeptics, mystics or atheists, at the bottom of his 
heart every good man is a Christian inasmuch as the principles 
on which he has framed his life are Christ’s, and in that we know 
we cannot invent or originate these saving truths for ourselves, 
but must receive them from him who could invent them. We 
cannot find a foundation strong enough to sustain the world we 
are building save the foundation he once laid. 

Nineteen centuries of Christian thought and experience have 
taught us lessons we can never forget, and which no denial or 
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folly of man can tear from us. Conceptions of honor, of duty, 
of respect for the rights of others, of charity towards the un- 
fortunate, of pity for the oppressed, of horror of unjust violence, 
of hatred of tyranny and abhorrence of perfidy and crime have 
entered into our very blood and have become the established prin- 
ciples of our life. These are our Christian heritage and part of 
the unsearchable riches of Christ.* 


* The last two paragraphs contain a reminiscence of pages of 
the Portugese writer Henrique de Mendonca. 


“ Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid.” 


A PSYCHICAL RESEARCH MEETING IN BOSTON 


On Saturday, May 5th, a group of nearly two hundred per- 
sons interested in Psychical Research met at the Hotel Vendome 
in Boston. The meeting, called by a committee who wished to 
keep before the minds of Boston people the problems and methods 
of the subject, was devoted partly to a discussion of the problem 
of survival of death, and partly to a description of personal in- 
vestigations carried out. 

Professor McDougall presided. Dr. Worcester showed the 
dignity of honest inquiry into survival of death, and the necessity 
of a scientific answer to the question which would supplant the 
theorizing which has proved itself futile. Mrs. Deland described 
a number of typical cases of evidence for survival, and showed the 
force of the evidence as against all other hypotheses. Dr. Com- 
stock described experiments in physical phenomena, and Dr. 
Murphy described some aspects of his work as Hodgson Fellow in 
Psychical Research at Harvard. 


GARDNER Murpnuy. 
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NOTES 


1. All contributions intended for the Journal should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor. 

2. The responsibility for statements, whether of fact or 
opinion, printed in the Journal, rests entirely with the writers 
thereof. Where, for good reason, the writer’s true name is with- 


held, it is preserved on file, and is that of a person apparently 
trustworthy. 


CORRECTION 


3. On page 121 of the March Journal, instead of the final 


sentence of the second paragraph, read: “On the background 
of this, readers may gauge the evidential limitations, as stated 


by him and others, especially members of the “ clothing 
committee.” 





